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All this while, the object so conceived has no existence apart from 
the extra-mental reality, on the one hand, and the mental state, on the 
other ; it is a purely ideal object. But an ideal object has no exis- 
tence except when thought of. All the panpsychist is bound to ac- 
count for, therefore, is the existence of the perception. Hence the 
passages where I argue that the only way to influence the content of 
a perception is to influence the perception (p. 306); that content, as 
a subjective fact, means simply "the character this and other like 
perceptions will have in case they exist " (p. 305); but that, in every 
actual case (which is the only sort of case we need consider), " the 
perceptions actually influenced are those only of persons physically 
near, and the possible perceptions of other persons are as a matter of 
fact impossible " (p. 306). 

It seems to me that in these suggestions I have given all the data 
that are necessary for a complete thinking out of the panpsychist solu- 
tion. If many nimble minds are so prepossessed against the theory 
by the names of its sponsors or contributors, — Berkeley, Hume, Fech- 
ner, Clifford, — that they will not take the trouble to think it out, I 
am willing to leave it to the future to decide whether the loss is theirs 
or mine. Meanwhile I await with eagerness some account of the ex- 
planation of the connection of mind and body that is implied in trans- 
cendentalism or in personal idealism. 

C. A. Strong. 

Columbia University. 

A REJOINDER. 

The chief difficulty that I find in Professor Strong's argument, as 
he has elaborated it in Why the Mind has a Body, and again briefly 
indicated it in his courteous reply to my review of that work, is this : 
His conception of the ego as the "passing thought" does not bear 
the strain of metaphysics which he puts upon it. (Whether or not 
this notion is adequate for the needs of the science of psychology, 
where ' ' the father of the brat ' ' modestly confines it, is another ques- 
tion and does not concern us here. ) 

The ego is, according to Professor Strong, the present ego, and 
the present ego is the present state of consciousness. The "past 
state remembered really is [or was] another consciousness." The 
mind transcends the solipsistic limitations, in which experience and 
reason would confine it, solely by "the force of instinct." And, 
thereupon, the real world is taken on trust in this instinct, as being 
made up of many such minds, — now called things-in-themselves, — 
each one, however, as helpless to reach its neighbors either by reason 
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or by experience as were the " windowless monads" of Leibniz. 
Nothing but a tour de force can set up relations between them, — and 
then, indeed, it is hard to see how these relations can be conceived as 
real and as between them. Moreover, this atomistic pluralism is put 
in a still worse case by the affirmation of the purely transient character 
of the several minds. The consciousness, which the ego is, is, we are 
told, " real as long as it lasts." Thus our "things-in-themselves" 
are, it would appear, realities that flash into existence and out again, 
like regular ontological Jack o' lanterns. This seems to me to make 
our real world about as discontinuous as one could possibly imagine 
it, and to shroud in impenetrable mystery the facts of memory. To 
this Professor Strong replies, not quite pertinently, that I do not un- 
derstand any better than he does how we can know the past. I 
' ' feign an identity. ' ' And this feigned identity, he adds, I seem to 
think an explanation, "though it is in reality only a restatement of the 
facts. " If a restatement of the facts, it is not a feigned identity. How- 
ever, I certainly did not maintain that a mere recognition of a deeper 
identity underlying the empirical pulses of consciousness was itself an 
explanation of memory. It is very far from being such an explanation. 
What I do maintain is, that this identity once admitted, even as par- 
tial identity, an explanation of memory becomes at least not incon- 
ceivable ; whereas, if the self be wholly accounted for in the passing 
thought, memory involves a real relation between wholly sundered 
realities, and must therefore be once and for all time a mystery, since 
the terms in which the problem is then stated are, for our intelligence, 
self-contradictory. 

But again, as opposed to this view of the ego, Professor Strong 
holds, as if seeming to feel its inadequacy (see his "Reply"), that 
continuity and permanence, as well as independence, belong to things- 
in-themselves (that is, to minds). If this be true, then his account 
of the ego needs revision, and that revision would, I believe, bring 
him much nearer to what is most fundamental in the doctrine of a non- 
phenomenal ego, for that is a recognition of precisely this permanent 
aspect of the ego, which, because permanent, can never be "given" 
in the phenomenal as such, whether the phenomenal be taken either as 
the immediate object of thought or as experience, in the restricted 
sense in which I understand Professor Strong to use this term. 

Professor Strong objects to my speaking of the subject as "intuit- 
ing" or "witnessing" a state of consciousness, and in particular to 
my using these expressions in describing his view, since they imply, 
what he denies, the existence of a non-empirical ego. I acknowledge 
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the justice of the complaint and withdraw the terms. I used them to 
describe the character of immediate awareness that is supposed to be 
found in the .y^-experience, and I added in explanation Professor 
Strong's own phrase, that the self is "experienced but not known." 
I refer to this matter again here because the difficulty that one experi- 
ences in trying to state this view without seeming to depart from it is 
itself a significant fact ; and others, who should be more skilful in 
manipulating it than I am, seem to be caught in the same snare. For 
instance, Professor Strong, in his " reply," speaks reprovingly of those 
who " imagine that not merely thought but experience requires a sub- 
ject ; they think that anything of which we can be aware, not merely 
in the sense of knowing, but in the sense of immediate feeling, requires 
a subject to be aware of it. ' ' Why bring in that we ? And he con- 
tinues : ' ' Thus they make the subject a thing of which we cannot be 
in any sense aware, ' ' as if, on his own theory, we could. Yet, if I 
understand that theory, we should, in strictness of speech, say, ' ' there 
is simple self-awareness. " In a striking passage in his book, which 
illustrates the difficulty of making speech conform to the view that 
would identify the ego with " the fresh experience as it comes," Pro- 
fessor Strong writes : "The ego is the fresh experience as it comes, 
before we have had time to turn round upon it cognitively, and while 
we — that is, it — are engaged in cognizing other things" (p. 208; 
Italics mine in this paragraph). This difficulty, which seems inevita- 
ble, is one of the reasons for suspecting the adequacy of the account of 
the self in terms of the ' ' passing thought. ' ' 

Whether the ' ' gaps, ' ' to fill which Professor Strong introduces his 
things-in-themselves, are found or invented, will depend on the extent 
and the nature of the " transcendence " implied in our knowledge of 
the past and of other minds, and this, in turn, will depend on our 
account of the ego. Professor Strong, of course, thinks that they are 
not invented, and he adds, as well might one suppose that, by " con- 
ceiving peoples' bodies as expressive of something real," we should 
create the gaps in which we place their minds. But in this case we 
most certainly should be inventing the "gaps," if by calling the 
bodies expressive of something real we meant that they were cut off 
from consciousness, from experience, and from knowledge, and inde- 
pendently existing. The notion of transcendence calls for careful 
scrutiny. There is undoubtedly a transcendence involved in memory 
and in perception ; but here it is the transcendence of the momentary 
phenomenal self, of the " passing thotight," and not of the real self. 
There is a kind of transcendence, even of the real self, in passing to 
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other minds. But, even in this case, the transcendence is not com- 
plete and absolute, in the sense that the individual mind is wholly cut 
off from real communion with, real relations to, other minds, — rela- 
tions that are discovered by reason and experience. The truth of this 
is evidenced by the fact that the isolated ego is a sheer abstraction. 
We do not first find in experience such an ego, and then have to 
search for other minds. The very private self always gets part, at 
least, of its meaning in terms of other minds. Here is a fact that 
furnishes a problem requiring solution, and, with a true conception of 
the ego, it is soluble. 

But Professor Strong cuts the knot by ' ' the force of instinct. ' ' Is 
it not true, however, that any reference to instinct is simply naming 
a problem for future solution ? And until that solution is found, one 
can never be sure that the capacity called instinctive is a power " de- 
rived from the hand of nature, ' ' and not simply a habit due to ignor- 
ance or prejudice. Professor Strong writes : " This peculiar habit of 
action [whereby we do transcend the self] , which can hardly have been 
acquired in the lifetime of the individual, and which is certainly no 
product of reasoning, seems to me to correspond pretty closely to the 
definition of instinct. ' ' But we must observe that this transcending 
he further holds to be necessary in order to make experience intel- 
ligible. Now, a habit of the mind that is not the result of experience, 
nor a product of reasoning, and yet is necessary to make experience 
intelligible, is not so far from being a definition of the a priori, or of 
reason itself. If, now, we take Professor Strong at his word when he 
endows his things-in-themselves with permanence and continuity, and 
further endow them with instinct in this sense, we are still nearer to 
the conception of the non-pbenomenal ego. 

As for the general panpsychist contention, I am more nearly in 
agreement with Professor Strong than perhaps he suspects. Even 
the term ' panpsychism ' I could adopt, if its sponsors had not so re- 
stricted the meaning of the psyche. I believe, with him, that the 
problem of the relation of mind to body is brought nearer solution by 
being resolved into the problem of the relation of perception to ob- 
ject, — though I think these terms not of the happiest, — and that it is 
capable of solution along these lines. And I follow him further in 
making the distinction between object and perception logical rather 
than ontological. But when we reach this point, it is seen that the 
object is at once dependent on two or- more distinct egos ; and the 
puzzle of the relation of mind and body returns in this form : How 
can I influence perception in another consciousness ? To say that I 
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do so "by influencing the perception," as Professor Strong does, and 
that " the perceptions actually influenced are those only of persons 
physically near," is merely a restatement of the fact calling for solu- 
tion. So, when we reach the end of his book, we are, it seems to me, 
just ready to begin to discuss the real problem, and we should be in a 
better position to do so if the way had not been barred by the author's 
conception of the ego. 

C. M. Bakewell. 
University of California. 



